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A Testimony from Balby Monthly Meeting in 
the County of York, concerning Thomas Colley, 
late of Sheffield, deceased. 


“The memory of the just is blessed,” is a 
testimony which we believe will long continue 
to be excited in the minds of many, who have 
had opportunities of observing the steady per- 
severance in the work of righteousness, and 
the devotedness to the service of the Gospel, 
by which more than forty years of the life of 
our dear deceased friend, Thomas Colley, were 
in an eminent manner distinguished. 

He was born in the year 1742, at Smeaton, 
a yillage near Pontefract, in Yorkshire; was 
educated in the principles of the Church of 
England, and when about eleven years of age, 
came to reside at Sheffield, as an apprentice. 
Little is known of his character or conduct in 
this situation, except that in some part of his 
minority, he was disposed to gratify an incli- 
nation for military pursuits; but soon after 
this, his mind being favored with a Divine 
visitation, be became serious, and joined him- 
self in membership with the Society of Meth- 
odists ; amongst whom he was zealous, active, 
and much esteemed. 

In the year 1764, he entered into the mar- 
riage state. About this time, the observa- 
tions and performances in which he was re- 
ligiously engaged, failing to satisfy the travail 
of his soul, desires were excited after a more 
perfect discovery of the Day-spring from on 
high, and, in this seeking state, he attended 
the Meetings of Friends. Waiting for spiritual 
direction, he was made acquainted with the 
efficacious operation of the heavenly gift; 
opening the way to Divine life, light, and ac- 
ceptance. 


the things that were behind, to which he had 


sion of education, he was strengthened to 
ch forward to those things that were be- 


“toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


ance on week-days. This proved to him an|to his family and friends. He was afterwards 
occasion of stumbling, for a season, until he|engaged in a few public meetings, and dili- 
was convinced, that by absenting himself|gently attended those at home, both for wor- 
from those religious opportunities, he lost|ship and discipline, as long as bodily strength 
ground in a spiritual sense. was afforded. He experienced some revival 

In 1766, he was admitted to membership|of strength previously to the apparent com- 
with Friends; and those who have had fre-|mencement of a gradual decline ; which, from 
quent opportunities of observing his deep and|a remark to a friend in the Tenth month that 
inward exercise for the arising and spreading |year, seemed to be both his prospect and de- 
of Divine life, in religious meetings, can testify |siré: “I have,” he observed, “for a consider- 
to the awful frame and fervency of his spirit|able time, apprehended I should have a linger- 
therein. ing illness; and have never desired it might 

In 1768, he first appeared in the work of|be otherwise. I do not, as some have, wish 
the ministry ; and near the close of 1770, com-|for a sudden removal; as I think Divine Pro- 
menced travelling in that weighty and ardu-|vidence, as well as Divine Grace, is as much 
ous service. From this period a large portion| manifested in times of sickness as in times of 


of his life was devoted to.advocate the cause 
of truth and righteousness, in which he was 
a diligent and successful laborer; giving in- 
dubitable proof of his mission, and depend- 
ence on the holy Head of the Church, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


health; and it now yieldeth me great conso- 
lation, that I worked while health and ability 
were afforded. [now see but little to be done; 
and it is cause of great satisfaction that I was 
enabled to perform my last religious visit to 


He was an example of|London, notwithstanding the evident differ- 


patient waiting for the quickening virtue of|ence in my health since my return.” 


the word of life, under the baptizing influence 
of which, he proved himself a workman that 
needed not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of Truth ; a minister deep in travail, 
clear in judgment, and sound in doctrine; a 
man of unaffected gravity, and of few words, 
though at times innocently cheerful, commu- 
nicative, and instructive. He was a diligent 


At his own meeting, where for some time 
before his voice had been but seldom heard, 
he now frequently appeared both in testimony 
and supplication, with enlargement, clearness, 
power, and love; hereby manifesting, as a 
father in the church, his continued and in- 
creasing solicitude for those among whom he 
had long labored ; that they might experience 


attender of meetings, a lover and promoter of|an advancement in the work of religion, under 


unity, and a tender encourager of the appear- 
ance of good; careful to keep his whole con- 


the purifying operations of the Spirit of Truth. 
The precious feeling and remarkable solem- 


versation unspotted; being an example of|nity accompanying those occasions, we trust 


meekness, patience, temperance, and charity. 

His extensive travels in the work of the 
ministry are generally known. Most parts 
of this nation have at times partaken of his 
gospel labors ; he paid a religious visit to Ire- 
land once, and to some of the northern parts 
of it a second time; to Scotland twice, and 
once to the Islands of Barbadoes, Antigua, 
Nevis, and Christopher’s, also a general visit 
to North America. From divers places testi- 
monials were received of his labors being ac- 
ceptable, and of his instructive and exemplary 
deportment. 

In the early part of his travelling in the 
work of the ministry, and during his exten- 
sive labors abroad on that account, the care 
of his temporal concerns was committed to 
his wife; and under the Divine blessing, her 


[ e. Through the fullness of satisfac-|diligence and faithfulness therein, were at- 
tion which was herein experienced, forgetting |tended with considerable success. 


We advert more particularly to the travels 


been attached, by custom, and the preposses-|and services of this our beloved friend, be- 


cause it does not appear that he kept any 
account of them, with a view to its meeting 


re, and became solemnly engaged to press|the public eye. 


On the important subject of silent waiting 


His cir-|upon God in religious assemblies, his pen hath 


cumstances were then low in the world; yet|been profitably employed; also in a Tender 


he attended meetings diligently, not only on 
first but other days of the week ; until he ob- 
served that some who were of account in the 
oY could dispénse with aconstant attend- 


er 


‘Salutation in Gospel Love. 


In 1810, he attended the Yearly Meeting in 
London, near the close of which he had a 
dangerous attack of illness; but was restored 


cal 


wil] not soon be forgotten. 

In the 7th month, 1811, he was seized with . 
violent illness, which he expected to survive 
only a few days, but being a little revived, he 
said to a friend that visited him, “I am a poor 
weak creature, uncertain how this attack may 
terminate; nor am | anxious about it. For 
some time past I have been concerned to use 
the strength afforded, in discharging mani- 
fested duties ; and, on retrospect, I do not see 
one religious duty or service left undone. 
Latterly my labors have been chiefly confined 
to this meeting, in which I have not spared 
to deliver the whole counsel of God, and have 
fully discharged myself; that whether they 
will hear and obey, or forbear and neglect, it 
will rest with them; I am clear.” 

After this he gradually declined ; and in the 
Sixth month, 1812, became very weak. On 
the 10th of the same, being asked if he had 
any thing further to communicate to his 
friends or to the church, after pausing awhile, 
he replied, “It is now too late,” adding, “when 
Iam gone, if friends thought there was any 
thing in my life and conduct worthy of a tes- 
timony, I think the whole or part of the fore- 
going might be incorporated with it.’* The 
friend haying to attend a meeting of ministers 


*This alluded to the expressions quoted in the 
preceding paragraph, which haying been put down in 
writing, were revived at this time. 


and elders in the evening, when about to take 
the final leave, he held his hand, and, under 
a covering of sweet solemnity, with a calm 
and expressive countenance, he said, “ The 
Lord bless thee: and may he be with you in 
all your movements in the promotion of his 
work! How long the taper may glimmer in 
the socket, is uncertain; I think it wont be 
long; my love to friends. Farewell.” 

After this he spoke but little, appearing in 
a constant state of patient waiting for the full 
accomplishment of the Divine will. On Sixth- 
day, the 12th of Sixth month, 1812, he quietly 
departed this life, in the 70th year of his age, 
having been a minister forty-four years ; and 
was interred in the burying ground adjoining 
the meeting-house at Sheffield, on the 18th, 
many friends and others attending. 

To his close we believe the declaration to 
be applicable, “ Mark the perfect man and,be- 
hold the upright ; for the end of that man is 
peace.” 

Read and approved in our Monthly Meet- 
ing held in Sheffield, the 11th of Third month, 
1813. 

The Police of London. 
(Concluded from page 98.) 

“That criminals pursue their trade as a 
regular calling is clear from the number of 
re-committals every year. The thief who has 
been once in gaol is almost certain to reap- 
pear there. He is not deterred by the so-calléd 
‘punishment’ of the model prison, in which 
he enjoys food, warmth, and ‘clothing, pro- 
vided for him at the public expense. So he 
is no sooner set free than he at once recom- 
mences the practice of his vocation. The 
police had captured him before and handed 
him over to justice ; but after a short term of 
absence justice restores him to society again. 
Another round of thefts or burglaries follows; 
the police catch him again; and again he is 
handed over to justice, to travel in the same 
circle of imprisonment, restoration to society, 
and renewal of burglary and crime. 

‘‘The commonest class of thieves are the 
street thieves, who are of many kinds. What- 
ever draws a crowd into the streets—a fire, a 
Lord Mayor’s show, the march of a. militia 
regiment, or a Reform procession—brings 
them together in hundreds. They also attend 
the May meetings, the Divorce Court, and 
other places attended by country yokels, A 
popular preacher ‘draws’ them largely; and 
when Mr. Liddon delivered the first’ of his 
recent series of sermons at St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly, forty purses, and many watches were 
abstracted from the owners’ pockets, A inan 
who gets into a push amongst the swell mob 
may be robbed with certainty, unless pro- 
tected by a cloak, which foils thieves. ‘Two 
go before the appointed victim and the others 
close up behind. A push occurs; the person 
to be robbed is hemmed in, and jostled and 
hustled about. If he keeps his hands in his 
pockets, or at his side to guard his property 
his hat gets a tip from behind. To right his 
hat he raises his hands, and in the confusion 

. —with one of the thieves pressing his arms 
against his chest—his pockets are at once | 
emptied all round. The signal is then given 
that the robbery has been effected; the push 
subsides, and the thieves move away in dif. 


ferent directions, to re-assemble round another 
victim and repeat the process. 

“A large number of thieves of a different 
sort prowl about spying goods exposed for 
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sale, and watching for an opportunity of car- 
rying them off. The number of felonies of 
this sort committed in the metropolitan dis- 
trict in 1868 was 2650; and of the 2084 per- 
sons apprehended 1196 wereconvicted. There 
are other thieves who break into City ware- 
houses and shops, sometimes contriving to 
carry off large quantities of goods, which they 
sell to Jews and pawnbrokers. 

“ These receivers of stolen goods are among 
the greatest encouragers of crime. They are 
not only as bad as the thief, but worse. They 
educate, cherish, and maintain the criminal. 
The young thief begins by stealing small 
things from stalls, from shops, from ware- 
houses; or he first picks pockets inasmall way, 
proceeding: from handkerchiefs to watches 
and purses; always finding a ready customer 
for his articles in the receiver of stolen goods. 
And when a skilled thief gets out of gaol, 
without means, the receiver will readily ad- 
vance him 50/, at a time, until he sees his way 
to an extensive shoplifting, from which he 
not only gets his advance returned but a great 
deal more in the value of the stolen goods. 
The number of detected receivers of stolen 
goods committed for trial in the metropolitan 
district for the five’ years ending December, 
1868, was 642 ; being an increase of 38 on the 
preceding period, 

“The vigilance of the police has probably 
to a certain extent increased the skill of the 


thieves, and driven them to new methods of 


plunder in which detection is more difficult. 
And they have always been found ready to 
adapt themselves to new habits, customs, and 
circumstances. Thus there is a class of in- 
genious thieves, driven from the streets, who 
operate upon the pockets of the public through 
the post-office and the press. Lucrative situa- 
tions are advertised, and applications are in- 
vited from persons prepared to deposit a sum 
as security; or the remittance of so much in 
postage stamps is requested in consideration 
of certain valuable information to be commu- 
nicated to the applicants. 

“ Begging letters are of a thousand kinds ; 
sometimes purporting to come from distress- 
ed authors, sometimes from distressed beauty 
and virtue, oftenest of all from distressed 
clergymen. The facilities provided by the 
post-office are adroitly turned to account by 
these swindlers. When they remove from 
one lodging to another, they give directions 
at the central office, by which the letters of 
their dupes continue to reach them at their 
new address. Thus the police are eluded, 
and the system of plunder is continued. But 
even when detected, it is very difficult (at 
least in England, where there is no public 
prosecutor) to bring the swindlers to justice; 
as the persons defrauded are mostly of small 
means, and not likely to be at the trouble or 
the expense of a journey to London to prose- 
cute the guilty parties. 

“The classes who live by plunder have been 
equally prompt to take advantage of all new 
methods of travelling. Thus railways have 
attracted the attention of several distinct 
classes of thieves. Women respectably dress- 
ed, sometimes as widows, haunt the waiting 
rooms of the railway termini, where they lie 
in wait for passengers’ portmanteaus. No 
one could suspect any guile on the part of 
these distressed-looking widows, but, on the 
occurrence of a suitable opportunity, when 
the owner’s attention is called away, or he 
leaves the room to enquire after a starting 


train, the apparently bereaved person sud- 
denly lays hands upon his portmanteau and 
quietly carries it away. 

“ Burglars are a distinct order of thieves, 
the greater number of them being liberated 
convicts and ticket-of-leave men. These, too, 
are of many classes. Thus, there are the 
breakers into shops and city warehcuses, the 
receivers of stolen goods providing them with 
a ready vend for the plunder. There are the 
breakers into dwelling-houses, who conduct: 
their depredations on a regular system. Thus, 
on the person of a repeatedly convicted bur- 
glar, recently captured and tried at the Old 
Bailey, there was found a list of dwelling- 
houses ‘put up’ for being robbed, on which 
those which had been ‘done’ were regularly 
ticked off! Then there are the breakers into, 
banks, and jewellers’ and goldsmiths’ shops. 
These last are the senior wranglers in crime ; 
they are men who will only ‘go in for a big 
thing ; and they are spoken of by the pro- 
fession as ‘ tip-toppers’ and ‘ first-class cracks- 
men.’ | 

“Two other classes have come up of late— 
‘window-fishers’ and ‘portico thieves.’ The 
recent attempt on Mr. Attenborough’s shop in 
Fleet Street, was made by window-fishers, and 
it had very nearly succeeded. This ingenious: 
method of robbing shops has long been known. 
As long ago as 1833, it formed the subject of 
the following order issued by the metropolitan 
police, which clearly describes the means by 
which it is accomplished :— 

«<The superintendents are to send an in- 
spector to all the jewellers, silversmiths, and 
others in their respective divisions, who keep 
chains, &e., in their windows, and explain to 
them the method thieves have adopted of rob- 
bing shops of this description, viz. by boring 
with a large gimlet or centre-bit under the 
bottom of the window, and drawing chains, 
rings, &c., through the aperture by means of 
a hooked wire, the thieves noticing by day- 
time the place in which such property is laid 
in the window.’ 

“Two men and one woman, who had been 
seen hanging about Mr. Attenborough’s door, 
were taken into custody as the persons who 
had cut through the iron shutter and smash- 
ed the plate-glass inside; but as the robbery 
had not been effected, they were only impri- 
soned for three months with hard labor, un- 
der the Habitual Criminals Act. For it is 
worthy of note that the persons taken up 
were all old thieves. One had been twice 
before convicted, another four times, and the 
third five times; and all three are, doubtless, 
by this time at liberty pursuing their voca- 
tion, unless again caught and imprisoned. 

“There is another class of thieves who 
enter houses from porticos, thus described by 
a detective in his report to the commissioner: 

“*Some time ago portico larcenies in the 
suburbs were very numerous, and of a most 
audacious character, being generally commit- 
ted in the afternoons or evenings, when the 
families were all in or about their houses, the 
thieves always managing to enter and leave 
without being seen. This naturally made it 
a most difficult task to trace them. In nearly” 
all cases the thieves committing this class of 
larceny are well dressed, keeping their own 
horses and traps, mostly at livery stables. 
Some of the carts are made with a box under 
the seat, the top of which contains cigars, &e., 
as if travellers, while under’ this is a false bot- 


tom containing housebreaking implements, 


: 
j 


Lae 


ressy lady. 


The Sum of Religion. 

Written by Judge Hale, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, and was found in the closet, amongst 
his other papers after his decease. 

He that fears the Lord of heaven and earth, 
walks humbly before Him, thankfully lays 
jhold of the message of redemption by Jesus 
Christ, and strives to express his thankful- 
ness by the sincerity of his obedience. He is 
sorry with all his soul, when he comes short 
of his duty. He walks watchfully in the 
denial of himself, and holds no confederacy 
‘with any lust, or known sin: if he falls in the 
least measure, he is restless till he has made 
his peace by true repentance. He is true to 
his promises, just in his dealings, charitable 
to the poor, sincere in his devotion. He will 
not deliberately dishonor God, although se- 
‘cure of impunity. He hath his hopes and his 
conversation in Heaven, and dares not do any 
thing unjustly, be it ever so much to his ad- 
vantage; and all this, because he sees Him 
that is invisible, and fears him because he 
loves him; fears him as well for his goodness 
as his greatness. Such a man, whether he be 
an Episcopalian or a Presbyterian, an Inde- 
pendent or an Anabaptist ; whether he wears 


a surplice, or wears none; whether he hears 
organs, or hears none; whether he kneels at 
the communion, or for conscience sake stands 


or sits, he hath the life of religion in him; 


and that life acts in him, and will conform his 
‘soul to the image of his Saviour, and go along 


with him to eternity, notwithstanding his 
practice or non-practice of things indifferent. 


On the other side, if a man fears not the eter- 


nal God, he can commit sin with presump- 


tion, drink excessively, swear vainly or falsely, 


commit adultery, lye, cozen, cheat, break his 


promises, live loosely, though at the same 
time he may be studious to practise every 
ceremony, even to a scrupulous exactness, or 
“may perhaps as stubbornly oppose them. 


Though such an one should cry down bishops 
or presbytery; though he should be rebap- 


tized every day, or declaim against it as 
heresy; and though he fast all the lent, or 


feast out of pretence of avoiding superstition: 
yet notwithstanding these, and a thousand 


external conformities, or zealous oppositions 


_ excellence. 
were thrown around the production of this 
material. 
distance from Philadelphia city, makes most 
of the bank-note paper used in this country, 
and a great deal that is ordered from abroad. 
He inherits a business that in the time of his 


; carried away by him. 


of them, he wants the /ife of religion. 


How Bank-note Paper is Made. 

There are but three mills in America mak- 
ing “ bauk-note paper,” and but one that in- 
variably makes it of the highest standard of 
Time was that rigid restrictions 


J. M. Wilcox, Glenn Mills, some 


grandfather was conducted only under the 
eye of an agent of the government. When 
an order came for a supply an agent came 
with it. Of the portion of the mill in which 
the work was done he took possession. He 
supervised the entire process, from the mac- 
eration of the pulp to the cutting of the sheets. 
Every sheet was accounted for, and the scraps 
and cuttings were invariably gathered up and 
When the amount of 
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source. This caution is now done away with. 
Any man may make the best or the poorest 
paper that he can and sell it to whom he 
pleases. The counterfeiter has a vast trouble 
with his plates, but with his paper very little. 

The American National, the Continental, 
and the British American engraving com- 
panies buy the paper and print notes, charg- 
ing the parties ordering a fixed price per 
sheet. The usual size for bank-note paper is 
fourteen by seventeen inches the sheet, each 
sheet making just eight notes. The material 
of the paper is wholly linen. It was once 
made of silk, not by machinery, as it is now, 
but by hand. It was not an object to bleach 
it. This very article is written on a vener- 
able sample of pinkish paper, in which may 
be seen threads of scarlet pulp, in which the 
dye had been purposely left undischarged. 
Machinery now does all this work. The ma- 
terial is linen, imported from Ireland expressly 
for this purpose, and the paper is therefore 
white as snow. The material was formerly 
made expressly for bank-note paper, for the 
Messrs. Wilcox, direct from the flax; but the 
linen factories—of course at a high price— 
keep up the supply from the cuttings of their 
products. Miscellaneous rags come from con- 
tinental countries—Italy, Spain, and the neigh- 


boring kingdoms chiefly ; but these people do 
not wear linen, and consequently do not have 
linen tatters to dispose of. 

A disclosure of the minutie of making this 
precious paper would be a violation of confi- 
dence. The mills are situated upon a limpid 
creek in Swansbury township, Delaware coun- 
ty. They produce all kinds of fine and collar 
papers; but this special manufacture comes 
under the head of “curious,” and therefore 
receives our attention. It is interesting all 
through, for the linen taken into the fourth 
story of the building by one uninterrupted 
process, all done by machinery, is delivered 
in sheets from the cutting machine upon a 
snow-white table, in front of a girl dressed as 
carefully as if at a lady’s tea party, who packs 
it into wrappers for delivery. American gov- 
ernment and bank paper needs to be good. 
ilt is longer in use than any other paper in 
lthe world. The bank of England does not a 
second time issue the same notes; ours go 
from hand to hand, sometimes until their iden- 
tity is almost obliterated. Neither English 
nor French notes are nearly so well-looking 
as ours. Neither the paper nor the engrav- 
ing approximates in excellence the work done 
for our government. The paper from Glenn 
Mills is always the same, whether the price 
of materials and skilled Jabor rises or falls. 
The Eastern inakers (of whom there are two) 
differ from the Philadelphia mills in furnish- 
ing the article in proportion of excellence to 
the price they agreed to take for it. 

J. M. Wilcox recently delivered a lot of 
paper to the office of the American Bankk- 
Note Company in this city, ordered for the 
printing of its paper money by the little king- 
dom of Greece. Every sheet bears in ineras- 
able and uncounterfeitable letters a specific 
mark, made in the pulp by the delicate wire 
seiving on which it is dried. If this were in- 


troduced by banks in general counterfeiting 
would be virtually impossible. The writer is 
told that the Treasury Department is reduc- 
ing to pulp and again working over its worn- 
out and cancelled paper. ‘To make bank-note 
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In this manner they drive about the suburbs|paper required was finished, no more paper/paper three things, or rather four things, are 
ithout suspicion, sometimes with a very|could be had except through the authorized | necessary : A considerable capital ; absolutely 


pure water, that must be even then filtered 
before fit for use; elaborate and especial ma- 
chinery ; and last, but not least, an intimate 
and perfect knowledge of the business. Hard 
water, though coming from crystal springs 
that weep from rocky, moss-clad walls, wont 
do. In these mills the soft, pellucid water of 
the crecks is carried to the apex of the build- 
ing, where a ten thousand gallon tank is never 
empty, and each drop undergoes filtration 
that gives it all the purity of the distilled 
water on the shelf of the apothecary.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
The Way of Life and Death made manifest and 
set before men. 

The true rule of christianity, or the rule of 
a christian, which is to direct, guide, and 
order him in his whole course, was aposta- 
tized from, and lost. What is a christian’s 
rule, whereby he is to steer and order his 
course? <A christian is to be a follower of 
Christ, and consequently must have the same 
rule to walk by as Christ had. A christian 
proceeds from Christ, hath the same life in 
him, and needs the same rule. Christ had 
the fulness of life, and of His fulness we all 
receive a measure of the same life. We are 
members of His body, of His fiesh, and of His 
bones. Ephes. v. 30. Yea, we came out of 
the same spring of life from whence He came: 
For both He that sanctifieth, and they who 
are sanctified, are all of one; for which cause 
He is not ashamed to call them brethren. 
Heb. ii. 11. Now what was His rule? Was 
it not the fulness of life which He received ? 
And what is their rule? Is it not the measure 
of life which they receive? Was not Christ’s 
rule the law of the Spirit ; the law which the 
Spirit writes in their hearts? How was Christ 
made a king and a priest ? Was it by the law 
of a carnal commandment? Or by the power 
of an endless life? And how are they made 
king’s and priests to God? Rev. i. 6. Isit by 
the law of a carnal commandment? Or is it 
by the power of the same endless life? Lo, I 
come, to do thy will, O God, saith Christ, 
when He cometh into the world. Heb. x. 5,7, 
But by what rule? By what law? Thy law 
is written in my heart. Psa. xi. 8. And the 
same Spirit who wrote it there, is also to write 
the new covenant, with all the laws of it, in 
the heart of every christian, from the least to 
the greatest. Heb. viii. 9,10. Yea, the same 
Spirit that dwells in Christ’s heart, is to dwell 
in their hearts, according to the promise of the 


leovenant. Bzekl. xxxvi. 27. This was Paul’s 


rule, after which he walked, “The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jésus.” Rom. viii. 1, 2. 
This made him free from the law of sin and 
death. Where is the law of sin written? 
Where is the Jaw of death written? Is it not 
written in the heart? And must not the law 
of righteousness and life be written there also, 
if it be able to deal with sin and death? The 
spirit forms the heart anew, forms Christ in 
the heart, begets a new creature there, which 
cannot sin (he that is born of God sins not.) 
And this is the rule of righteousness, the new 
creature of the Spirit of life in the new crea- 
ture. Galla. vi. 15, 16. In Christ Jesus, neither 
circumcision availeth anvthing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but anew creature. And as many 
as walk according to this rule, peace be on 
them. Mark; Thereis the rule; the new crea- 
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ture, which is begotten in every one that is 
born of God. If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature; and this new creature is to 
be his rule. And as any man walks according 
to this rule, according to the new creature, 
according to the law of light and life that the 
Spirit continually breathes into the new crea- 
ture, he hath peace; but as he transgresses 
that, and walks not after the Spirit, but after 
the flesh, he walks out of the light, out of the 


life, out of the peace, into the sea, into the 
death, into the trouble, into the condemna- 
tion. Here then is the law of the converted 
man, the new creature ; and the law of the new 
creature is the spirit of life which begat him, 
which lives, and breathes, and gives forth His 
law continually in him. Here is a christian ; 
here is his rule; he that hath not the new 
creature formed in him is no christian; and 
he that hath the new creature, hath the rule 
in himself. Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things. 1st John 
ii. 20. How came they to know all things? 
Doth not John say, it was by the unction? 
The anointing was in them, a fountain or well- 
spring of light and life, issuing forth continu- 
ally such rivers and streams of life within, as 
they needed no other teacher in the truth and 
way of life. The Comforter did refresh their 
hearts sufficiently, and led them into all truth. 
Search the Apostles’ epistles, and ye shall find 
them testifying of the Lord’s sending His 
Spirit into the hearts of christians; and ex- 
hortations to them not to grieve or quench 
the Spirit, but to follow as they were led. 
They were to live in the Spirit, and to walk 
in the Spirit. Galla. v. 25. And the Spirit 
was to walk, and live, and bring forth His 
own life and power in them. 2d Cor. vi. 16. 
And what can be the proper and full rule of 
God’s sons and daughters, but the light of the 
Spirit of life, which they receive from their 
Father? Thus God. did advance the state of 
a believer above the state of the Jews under 
the law ; for they had the law, though written 
with the finger of God, yet but in tables of 
stone ; but these have the law, written by the 
finger of God in the table of their hearts. 
Theirs was a law without, at a distance from 
them, and the priest’s lips were to preserve 
the knowledge of it, and to instruct them in 
it; but here is a law within, nigh at hand, the 
immediate light of the Spirit of life shining so 
immediately in the heart, that they need no 
man to teach them; but have the spirit of 
prophecy in themselves, and quick living 
teachings from Him continually, and are made 
such kings and priests to God, as the state of 
the law did but represent. The Gospel is the 
substance of all the shadows contained in the 
law. A christian is he that comes into this 
substance, and lives in this substance, and in 
whom this substance lives; and his rule is the 
substance itself, in which he lives, and which 
lives in him. Christ is the substance, who 
lives in the christian, and he in Christ : Christ 
lives in him by His Spirit, and he in Christ by 
the same Spirit ; there he lives, and hath fel- 
lowship with the Father and the Son, in the 
light wherein they live, and not by any out- 
ward rule. 1st John i. 6, 7. 

But what is the rule now in the apostasy ? 
Among the Papists, the rule is the scripture, 
interpreted by the church (as they call them- 
selves) with a mixture of their own precepts 
and traditions. Amongst the Protestants, 
the rule is the scriptures, according as they 
can understand them by their study, or ac- 
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cording as they can receive the understand- 
ing of them from such men as they account 
orthodox. And hence arise continual differ- 
ences, and heats, and sects, one following this 
interpretation, another that. 

And this is a grievous apostasy, and the 
root, spring, and foundation of all the rest, for 
he that misseth in his beginning, he that be- 
gins his religion without the true rule, how 
can he proceed aright in anything after- 
wards? 

(To be continued.) 


Superstitions of Egypt. 
BY ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 


Egypt is a land whose glory was co-tem- 
poraneous with Abraham, but is to-day the 
thrilling fulfillment of sacred prophecy: “She 
shall be the basest of nations.” On her vast, 
solemn ruins may be traced the hand of that 
divine, omnipotent Providence which not only 
controls governments and nations, but also 
levels their power and glory to the dust, when 
“Tt seemeth good in His sight.” His chariot- 
wheels roll over every obstacle. Nothing can 
stand before his wrath. To one visiting that 
ancient land, the customs and manners of the 
people are as interesting as the ruins of tem- 
ples ; for their very superstitions are the ruins 
of former greatness and power of mind and 
heart. 

No one fact impresses you more than the 
use of seemingly religious words and phrases 
in the most ordinary conversation, and from 
the lips of those who are ignorant, irreligious, 
and morally corrupt and degraded. The name. 
of God is as familiar as that of mother; and 
yet is used with [little] conception of its sac- 
red, sublime meaning. I remember many 
illustrations of this which came under my 
personal observation. The song of the sailors 
on the Nile boat, as they rowed or pushed the 
vessel with poles from the shore, was invari- 
ably in words such as “Trust in God,” “Pray 
to God,” repeated over and over again. Before 
commencing a meal, which they eat with 
their fingers, having formed a circle on the 
deck, each one exclaims, “God is good, may 
a blessing follow this meal.” One of the sailors, 
who had been absent from the boat for a few 
days, was greated on his return with: “Thank 
God, you have returned ;” “ Peace be to you;” 
“May you be blessed, because you are re- 
turned ;” “The Lord be with you in peace.” 
The morning call which wakens the sailors 
from sleep is: “ My brothers, come to prayers. 
Come to prayers.” And when they meet or 
pass other boats, salutations are exchanged 
like these: “The peace of God be with you:” 
“May you have peace.” Our cook, who was 
a miserable, dissipated fellow, was particularly 
earnest in his ejaculations of religious peace, 
his favorite expression, when excited, being: 
“Oh, repentance! Oh, repentance!” 

No Arab ever commenced to write a book 
or an article of any kind, though it may be of 
an irreligious and even licentious character, 
without first writing these words on the title- 
page; “In the name of God, most compas- 
sionate and merciful;” or, if the writer be a 
Copt, “In the name of God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.” It is a curious 
fact that no Egyptian boy or man ever whistles 


or is willing to make the attempt. They 
firmly believe that it is one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Devil, who whistles in 
order to entice and entrap the souls of men, 


I had an opportunity of testing this one even. 
ing, as our boat was anchored at the little 
village of Assouan, on the Nile. The sheikh 
of the village honored us by his presence, ac- 
companied by his principal men, one of whom 
led by the hand his son, a lad of about ten 
years ofage. Thinking to amuse him, I gave 
him a small whistle, which he grasped eagerly; 
but the father snatched it quickly from. his 
hands and returned it to me, saying, “It is 
not good, it is not good.” I took it, and 
whistled through it myself, supposing that 
the father had mistaken its character; when 
the old sheikh interrupted me by placing his 
hand on my shoulder, saying, “ No, no! How- 
adji, it is not good. God has given us a mouth 
to speak with ; and to make that noise is no 
good.”—Jndependent. 
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Javanese Etiquette—As the lamps were all 
of a very primitive description, they required 
trimming afresh every two or three hours, 
On account of the presence of royalty, this 
simple operation was performed with forms, 
the novelty of which afforded us much amuse- 
ment. ‘Two men, naked to the waist, ap- 
proached the gay scene, one bearing a short 
ladder, the other a small lamp. Pausing a 
few yards from the Pringitan, [audience hall], 
they made obeisance to the royal seat, which 
at the moment was vacant, its usual occupant 
being deeply engaged in his rubber. After 
bowing three times nearly to the ground, they 
raised their two hands to their face in the 
manner I have previously described. 

Ascending the steps, the same ceremony 
was gone through asecond time. The man bear- 
ing the ladder then placed it before the first 
lamp, and his companion put the light on the 
top step. Now, thought I, they will certainly 
proceed with the business in hand. But no; 
more yet remained to be done. Turning their 
faces to the empty chair, they knelt, bowed, 
and elevated their hands. One of them finally 
ascended the ladder, which was held for him 
by the other, and, while actually trimming 
the lamp, repeated the same forms which ha 
been already more than once observed. On 
descending, they went through a similar series 
of genufiexions, &c., before removing the lad- 
der and light to the next lamp. These obeis- 
ances, with all the mechanical patience o 
automatons, they repeated until the tedious 
work was done, when they retired backwards, 
saluting the unconscious monarch. — D’Al- 
medi’s Life in Java. 


— soo 


A Constant Miracle-—The Bible itself is a 
standing and astounding miracle. Written 
fragment by fragment throughout the course 
of fifteen centuries, under different states of 
society, and in different languages, by persons” 
of the most opposite tempers, talent, and con- 
ditions, learned and unlearned, prince and 
peasant, bond and free ; cast into every form 
of instructive composition and good writing, 
history, prophecy, poetry, allegory, emble- 
matic representation, judicious interpretation, | 
literal statement, precept, example, proverbs, 
disquisition, epistle, sermon, prayer, in short, 
all rational shapes of human discourse, and 
treating, moreover, on subjects not obvious, — 
but most difficult—its authors are not found, 
like other writers, contradicting one another 
upon the most ordinary matters of fact and 
opinion, but are at harmony upon the whole 
of their sublime and momentous scheme. 
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Transportation of Fresh Meats and Fruits through 
long distances. 

The following account of a newly introduc- 
ed refrigerator car, designed for the convey- 
ance of the perishable products of the farm to 
distant markets is given by the Editors of the 
Scientific American, in a late number of that 
Journal. 

“ Having learned that the car had arrived, 
we visited the Hudson River Railroad Depot 
and examined both the car and its contents, 
and found, so far as we could judge, that its 
load of grapes, peaches, ‘and pears was in as 
good a condition as when shipped. The fruit 
certainly exhibited neither mold nor decay to 
any noticeable extent. The packages were 
perfectly dry; there was no odor of decay or 
any other indication that the fruit—which we 
were informed had been twenty-four days in 
the car—would not keep for as many days 
longer. 

Several packages selected at random were 
opened in our presence, and appeared in uni- 
formly good condition, and found of good, full 
flavor when tasted. 

Our readers will be interested in the con- 
struction of this car, which, though strictly in 
accordance with scientific principles, is ex- 
tremely simple. 


and along the sides of the tanks like water in 
a steam boiler, the colder air falling, and the 
warmer air rising to the top, becoming chill- 
ed in its passage along the sides of the tanks, 
and depositing its moisture on the tanks till 
their sides are covered with a thick stratum 
of congealed water or hoar frost. Thus the 
air is not only cooled but dried, no accession 
of moisture being derived from the external 
air or from the ice in the tanks, with either 
of which the interior of the car has no com- 
munication so long as the car is kept closed. 


Him? Yea, I trust He will in his own time 
arise for the deliverance of these. 

“JT unite with thee in believing that if the 
spirit of supplication was lived in by the mem- 
bers universally—and it is the duty of all— 
our hearts would be softened towards one an- 
other, and that mercy which we crave for 
ourselves would be sought for others also. 
How often have I desired that this kind of 
feeling might more prevail amongst us. It 
would, I believe, do more for us than any mere 
instrumental means, or all the separations 


The two essentials for the preservation of|that can be devised by man. This is a day 


substances liable to ferment, namely, absence 
of heat and of moisture, are thus secured in a 
very perfect manner, and the arrangement 
of the tanks‘is such that the space within the 
car for the storage of freight is not material- 
ly reduced. Some addition to the refrigera- 
tive mixture in the tanks is made each day, 
and the temperature is easily regulated and 


of suffering to many; and I am sometimes 
grieved to find so much impatience in some to 
endure it, accompanied with such a desire for 
separation, hoping thereby, I suppose, to ex- 
perience relief, without, it is to be apprehend- 
ed, sufficiently considering the importance of 
the step in the first place. It is indeed sor- 
rowful that so much disunity should prevail 


kept at the desired point by the addition of|as to cause it, whereby sad and heart-rending 


more or less salt in proportiou to the charge 
of ice. 

The proprietors express the utmost confi- 
dence that they can ship meat or fruit from 
any part of the continent to any other place, 
no matter how remote, and not only have it 
in good condition when taken from the car, 


The shell of the car consists exteriorly of|but in a state which will guarantee its keep- 


the ordinary wood casing. A second wooden 
shell is made smaller than the first, and plac- 
ed within it, so as to leave an air space or 
chamber entirely around the top, bottom, and 
sides of the car. Within this second shell is 
placed a layer of hair, about two inches in 
thickness, and this again is lined with an in- 
terior wooden shell. This construction makes 
anon-radiating and non-conducting compound 
shell or case, of great power to resist the ac- 
tion of external heat, and renders the expen- 
diture of ice quite small to maintain the re- 
quired depression of temperature, after the 
interior of the car and its contents have been 
cooled down to the proper point, say from 34° 
to 38° Fahrenheit. 

The refrigeration is accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner: along the sides of the car are 
placed sheet-metal tanks shaped like the frus- 
tra of very gradually tapering wedges. They 
extend from the top to the bottom of the car, 
and are about five inches thick at the top and 
two and one half inches at the bottom. These 
tanks communicate at the top with the ex- 
terior of the car through funnel or hopper- 
shaped openings, and at the bottom through 
drip-pipes which convey away the moisture. 
The funnel-shaped openings at the top are 
used for putting in the refrigerating mixture 
consisting of broken ice and salt, and are pro- 
vided with air-tight covers. The car is en- 
tered through a hatchway at the top through 
which its freight is also introduced. This 
hatchway is also provided with a tight fitting 
cover, made non-radiating and non-conduct- 
ing. like the sides of the car. 

he store of ice and salt for the trip is con- 


ing after removal therefrom as long as it 
would have done previous to its shipment, 
under the same conditions. Certainly what 
we have seen goes far to warrant this confi- 
dence, and for the sake of humanity at large, 
we sincerely trust future experiments will 
prove as successful as the one we have de- 
scribed, and as others which we have not 
seen, are represented to have been.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 100.) 

The following letter to William Evans, is 

dated, 
“8th mo. 28th, 1855. 

“My dearfriend, William Evans,—Although 
I feel but little ability to use the pen (indeed 
my ability is small at any time) yet feel in- 
clined to acknowledge the reception of thy 
welcome letter, wherein a hope was renewed 
that all is not lost which may seem in danger. 
I have never been without the hope that our 
poor Society will not be utterly laid waste, 
believing there are a few in the different 
places who may be compared to the remnant 
of Jacob in the midst of many people as a dew 
from the Lord. As these are faithful to their 
Divine Leader, striving through His aid to 
uphold the excellent testimonies given to us 
as a people to bear, I trust they in the Lord’s 
time, will be brought to see eye to eye; to 
walk by the same rule, and to mind the same 
thing; and to be built up a spiritual house to 
the praise of His excellent Name. In this 
day of unsettlement and close proving, the 


tained in a separate department in one end of|language often arises, Study to be quiet, and 
the car, so that its contents can be reached,| mind thine own business. If this concern was 
and the refrigerating tanks supplied without| more generally prevalent amongst us, a high 


opening the freight room. 


professing people, there would be less time 


feelings are experienced, not only in meetings 
and neighborhoods, but also in some instances 
it descends to families; very different indeed 
to the comfort which is at seasons experi- 
enced by the disciples of our blessed Saviour, 
who we profess to be followers of. May 
patience more and more abound amongst the 
members of our poor unsettled Society, and 
may He who can turn the heart of man as a 
man turneth the water-course in his field, be 
pleased to take the work into His own hand, 
and then who shall let it. 

“T was glad to hear of your Quarterly 
Meeting. What a favor it is after a season of 
desertion and discouragement, to be permit- 
ted to feel a little of the breaking of bread 
amongst us, by which the pure mind is 
strengthened and encouraged to persevere in 
the tribulated path, trusting in Him who 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that 
have no might he increaseth strength. 

“T am sometimes comforted in the belief 
that there are but few in our Monthly Meet- 
ing who are favorable to the new views, and 
in our own meeting for worship, though sen- 
sible of the great need of religious weight, 
being as to myself often like toiling all night 
and catching nothing; yet, at other times, a 
comfortable hope is felt, that there are a num- 
ber meet with us on First-days, not in mem- 
bership, who are seeking the blessed Truth 
for themselves ; reviving the language, ‘Other 
sheep have I not of this fold: them also will 
I bring, and there shall be one fold and one 
Shepherd.’ 

“ My late indisposition, from which I did 
not desire nor expect to be restored, was at- 
tended with much suffering; but through un- 
merited mercy my mind was kept, for the 
most part, in quiet resignation, and at sea- 
sons I thought an evidence was granted, that 
I, poor and unworthy as I am, was not cast 
off by Him who careth for the sparrows—an 
unspeakable mercy, which I desire to have in 
grateful and thankful remembrance. My head 
continues in a weak state, and I am not able 
to write much at a time, yet there seemed an 
obligation with me of grateful acknowledg- 
ment for our being remembered by you, my 


The freight is placed in the car on strips of|and inclination to dwell upon the faults of] beloved brother and sister in the Truth. With 


board, strips of board also preventing its com-| others. 


Oh how busy the evil one is sowing|much love to dear Elizabeth and thyself, in 


ing in contact with the walls of the refrigerat-|tares which seem to be springing up abun-|which my J. unites, [ remain your sincere 


ing tanks. 


The packages are also so placed|dantly, t 
as to leave interstices through, between and| wheat. 


o the great detriment of the weighty |friend, 
Will not the Lord arise for the help| Her diary is resumed “9th month 2d. We 


H. Grppons.” 


aroundeach. During the process of refrigera-|of His people ; they who have none in heaven| had the company of our beloved friends W. and 
tion the air ecalaten gesenid the banked but Him, nor ‘in the earth in comparison of! BH. H. from Philadelphia, at ourmeeting. Their 
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gospel labors were acceptable and solemnizing: 
their company at meeting, and at our house, 


was strengthening and encouraging, even as, 


a brook by the way to weary travellers. Truly 
there is strength in unity. 

“9th mo. 23rd.” After an allusion to a sea-) 
son of strippedness and poverty, she thus 
continues: ‘Through the condescendings of 
our heavenly Shepherd, my mind became im- 
pressed early in our meeting this morning) 
with solemnity; and desires were renewedly 
raised for our spiritual advancement in the 
straight and narrow way which leads to life 
and peace. The expression of it seemed re- 
quired ; and also to supplicate the Father of 
mercies, that He would be pleased to extend 
the crook of His love, even to those who had 
strayed from his house: and that He would 
make them sensible, that in it there is bread 
enough and to spare. My mind now enjoys 
a peaceful quiet, for which I desire to be re- 
newedly thankful to Him, who, when he opens 
none can shut, and when he shuts none can 
open. 

“11th mo, 4th. My dwelling is often in low 
places; poverty and leanness being much my 
portion, wherein doubts and fears Often arise 
lest I have offended my gracious Master. But 
Thou, O Lord! knoweth my departures from 
thy requirings have been more from a fear of 
going too fast, and that it should be said unto 
me, Who hath required this at thy hands; 
than from wilful disobedience. 

“12th mo. 16th. I went to meeting in fear 
and care lest a wandering mind, or a drowsy 
spirit, should gain the ascendency: but after 
a season of close labor, He who can alone help 
his feeble children, was pleased to afford a little 
help, and I was given to see renewedly and 
impressively, that it is only by the aid of our 
merciful Heavenly Father, that we are ena- 
bled to work out our soul’s salvation. Oh, 
then the need of watchfulness unto prayer! 
Many passages of Scripture were brought to 
my remembrance for my own instruction 
I believe, as no command was felt to offer 
them to others. Gracious Father! be pleased 
I beseech Thee, to keep me from kindling a 
fire of my own, and warming myself by the 
sparks thereof, lest I should have to lie down 
in sorrow. 

“3rd mo. 23d, 1856. For sometime past, I 
have for the most part, experienced such a 
state of strippedness and poverty, as has 
caused much searching of heart, with the 
query, why isitso? The silent language of 
my spirit also frequently was to the Father 
of mercies, ‘Cast me not off in the time of 
old age: forsake me not when my strength 
faileth.” These seasons of poverty and de- 
sertion, I believe, are intended for our instruc- 
tion in the heavenward journey; giving us to 
feel our entire dependence; and that without 
Divine aid we can do nothing. Yet this day 
my mind was renewed and quickened with 
desire, early in the meeting, for the welfare 
and preservation of the youth present, and 
ability was given I believe, to supplicate for 
those who were seeking pleasure in their out- 
ward enjoyments, that they might be given 
to see the unsatisfying nature of them, and 
their hearts be turned unto Him in whom 
alone there are substantial joys; for those 
also who had been delaying the important 
work of the soul’s salvation, even until it 
might be the eleventh hour. Supplication 
was put up to the Father of mercies that they 
might be enabled to lay aside every weight, 
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‘and every burden, and the sins that go easily|to those, who, as little children, are willing t 
beset them, and cleave unto Him who alone|yield themselves to the precious influences 
is able to strengthen them to walk in the paths| His Spirit, and in self-renunciation, to sit ps 
of regeneration and newness of life. After-|tiently at His feet to hear His word. Thes 
wards it seemed right for me to stand on my| He will sweetly gather, as a hen doth he 


feet and extend a tender invitation to the be- 


brood under her wing; will carry in His be 


loved youth to yield to the visitations of heav-|som ; preserve from evil that it may not griey 


enly good; to be willing to take up the cross, 


them ; and enable to grow in grace, and ij 


and follow their blessed Saviour in the way of|the knowledge that is of, and to, and throug 


His leadings ; that so they might be prepared, 
in the closing moments of time, to enter that 
city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is the Lord. My mind this after- 
noon enjoys a comfortable quiet, for which I 
desire to be thankful to Him, whose ways are 
not as our ways, and whose dispensations are 
all in inscrutable wisdom.” 

After the perusal of such a memorandum who 
can but exclaim, O the desirableness of being 
followers of those who are followers of Christ 
—those who, through faith and patience, in- 
herit the promises! How desirable to walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called, in all lowliness and meekness: and 
thus fulfil the will of our Father in heaven, 
as well as the longing solicitude concerning 
us, of those who have watched for our souls 
as they who must give an account; those who 
could say, in their measure, with the Apostle, 
“Tf there be any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellowship of the 
Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my 
joy,” &c. Such as Hannah Gibbons could 
practically hold out to us the inviting lan- 
guage of one of old: “Weare journeying unto 
the place of which the Lord said, I will give 
it you: come then with us, and we will do 
thee good,” &c. Well may the query have 
place with us, Are we, in the tribulated jour- 
ney, from the regions of time to a never-end- 
ing eternity, walking in the narrow way—the 
only one to life—with those who are seeking 
for themselves the chief good, and who will 
do us good? It is the subjection of the will, 
and the submission of the heart to the Lord 
Jesus, who stands at the door and knocks, 
that He calls for. When this blessed state of 
resignation and humility is reached, and the 
government placed upon His shoulders, then 
fe who said, “I am the light of the world,” 
will open our understandings that we may 
understand the Scriptures, and the things 
concerning Himself; will discover to us our 
duty, and in what our salvation consists ; and 
will enable with fear and trembling to work 
it out. And, as was the case with the beloved 
subject of these memoirs, the pace would 
quicken as we approached the journey’s end, 
even as the power of spiritual attraction in- 
creases as the distance lessens. For, “the 
path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

May our dear young friends by the example 
before us, be also afresh animated to diligence 
and faithfulness in dedicating themselves 
wholly, body, soul, and spirit, to the Lord of 
life and glory who has bought them, so as 
with full purpose of heart to wall as he en- 
joins, in the narrow way of self-denial and 
the daily cross, unto holiness of life and con- 
versation. Such He will then acknowledge 
and honor; make His yoke easy to, and his 
burden light; cause His face to shine upon 
them and give them peace. Surely there are 
no joys at all to be compared to those which 
the dear Redeemer, in whom are hid all the 
treasures 


hath all p 
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Him, unto eternal life. These, through heay 

enly kindness, will experience His ways to b 
ways of pleasantness, and all His paths to bj 
peace: and that, “In his presence thére ij 
fullness of joy; at his right hand there ar 
pleasures forevermore.” Would that this class 

with fixedness of purpose and holy resolution 
might choose, with a wise ruler in ancien} 
Israel, “rather to suffer affliction with th 

people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 0 
sin for a season; esteeming the reproach 0 

Christ greater riches than the treasures it 
Egypt: for he had respect unto the recompense 
of the reward.” | 

May the following impressive testimony 

from a letter of our dear friend Thomas Evans 

about two weeks before the close of his valu 
able life, have due place with us all, and espe 
cially with the very interesting younger por 
tion of our members, to whom it most alludes | 
“Wo are not forsaken of the Lord in our re: 
ligious assemblies, and I trust there is good ir 
store for this people. He has evidently no 

cast us off, and I have a hope He will yet more 
eminently turn His hand on us, purge away 
the dross, and the tin, and the reprobate sil. 
ver, and by the effectual, cleansing operation 
of His Spirit, qualify and raise up from among 
the younger classes, judges and counsellors, 
who under His guidance, will nobly lift up 
the banner which He has given our Society 
to be displayed in behalf of His Truth. O 
that we could see the dear children and young 
people making a full surrender—not half and 
half—but bowing and submitting to the yoke 
and cross of their dear Redeemer, and putting 
the government of themselves in thought, 
word, and action, on His shoulder. Their 
peace would often flow as a river, and their 
elder friends would have the cheering hope, 
that instead of the fathers there would be the 
sons; and daughters would come up with 
holy magnanimity and firmness, to fill the 
places of the mothers in Israel.” 


(To be continued.) 


———-s—__—_ 


; Selected. 

Bunyan was right when he gave it as his 
conviction that, that religion is not worth 
much, which does not begin more or less with 
heaviness of mind. To set out in the ways 
of God, and dance along the heavenly road to 
the tripping tune, “ Religion never was de- 
signed to make our pleasures less ;” and with- 
al to make-sport of a broken heart and a con- 
trite spirit; to laugh at doubts and fears 
which arise from the application of the law 
in its spirituality, and the lack of the applica- 
tion of the blood and righteousness of Christ, 
belongs to those who have a name that they 
live, and are dead. It is better long to en- 
dure the’smarting of the wound, than be heal- 
ed slightly by the ery of “ peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.” It is better to continue 
mourning, covered with sackcloth and ashes, 
than have any other hand, save that of the 
Lord the Spirit, “turn the mourning into 


of wisdom and knowledge, and who| dancing ; take off the sackcloth, and gird the 
ower in heaven and in earth, gives! soul with gladness.” (Psalm xxx, 11.) 


vy 


i, 
o. 


_ Printing in the Chinese Language.—The edi- 
or of the New York Observer in “The Tour 
Around the World,” gives the following de- 
cription of the difficulties of book-making in 
hina: 

“One of the first places that I visited on 
reaching Shanghai, was the Mission Press of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
—a wisely founded institution, which has been 
loing a great work. It is the most extensive 
orinting establishment in China, and has been 
sending its light into Japan as well. The 
great work of Dr. Hepburn, of Yokohama— 
iis quarto Japanese Dictionary—was printed 
at this press; and during the last year, the 
third edition, 2,400 copies, of another Japan- 
ese Dictionary, the first two editions of which 
were printed at Yeddo, has been printed. It 
is a type foundry as well as a printing house, 
and, with judicious and liberal management, it 
may be made an important engine for good 
in time to come as it has been in the past. 
During the year 1868, 25,000,000 pages were 
printed at this press; and in the present year 
the whole of the New Testament and of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress has been admirably electro- 
typed. I have before me a copy of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress in Chinese, illustrated with 
engravings drawn and executed there, and 
also a copy of the Peep of Day, in Chinese, 
from the same press. 

“On entering this extensive printing estab- 
lishment, I was confronted with a series of 
amphitheaters, in the interior of each of which 
stood a compositor; and I saw at a glance 
the immensity of the work which every one 
who learns to read or speak or print the Chi- 
nese language has to encounter. Hach one 
of these amphitheatres was what printers call 
a case, containing, not twenty-six letters as 
in English printing offices, but more than six 
thousand different characters of types, and, 
with the combinatigns that are made, more 
than thirteen thousand. I do not much won- 
der that the Chinese adhere to their old 
method of engraving everything on wood 
that they print, for I should be very loth to 
attempt to hunt up many letters or words out 
of the six thousand boxes that I saw before 
me. And yet this mode of printing is a great 
improvement on the old. 

How different would things be amongst us 
asa people, if all those who wish to be con- 
sidered as under the divine, forming hand, and 
who are ready to step into service, were but 
enough emptied, and their beauty stained in 
their own eyes! Many spacious buildings on 
a sandy foundation would then be thrown 
down, and there would be more exercise and 
care in search of the immovable Rock of 
ages, which really in many places seems 
grievously neglected.—Sarah Grubb, 1786. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 26, 1870. 


_ Under the editorial head in the last num- 
ber of the (London) Friend we find the fol- 


words in Dr. Ash’s article on the Beacon Con- 
‘troversy in our number for the Ninth month, 
namely, ‘originally suggested to me by J. J. 
Gurney,’—should have been promptly laid 
‘hold of by the editor of the (Philadelphia) 
‘Friend, and reproduced in italics. We would 
N = 


a 


lowing: “It does not surprise ‘us that a few, 
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only observe, in reference to what seems pe 


obvious design of our contemporary, that it 


convert those employed by him, respecting 
the independent influence and guidance of 
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can have little success with those who have|the Holy Spirit, into little more than words 
carefully, and without prejudice, perused the] without meaning.” This conviction could not 
writings, whether published or otherwise, of| have been the result of prejudice. 


the able author referred to. Those who have 
not yet done so, we have only to refer to J. 
J. Gurney’s “Essays on the distinguishing 


ber of “The Monthly Record. 


We have received the 10th month num- 
A Journal of 


Views and Practices of Friends,” especially; Homeand Foreign Missions, First-day Schools, 
to the “ Addendum” on Universal Lights, made| Temperance, and other Christian work in the 


to the first chapter, and to the third chapter 


Society of Friends,” printed at Birmingham, 


“On the perceptible influence and guidance of| England. In it is an article, written appar- 


the Spirit of Truth.” The early pages of his 
“ Chalmeriana” may also be referred to, as elu- 
cidatory of what were his real sentiments.” 

We know of no reason why our fellow ed- 
itor should have been surprised. Our “ de- 
sign” in quoting Dr. Ash’s assertion was, as 
he says, “obvious ;” viz., to show that the 
suggestion to the Doctor, of Barclay’s doctrine 
of the Inward Light not being, as a whole, 
warranted by Scripture, originally came from 
J.J. Gurney, and it is not clear to us yet, why 
it should be necessary to read the works re- 
ferred to, in order to make this obvious de- 
sign have “little success.” The assertion is 
Dr. Ash’s, not ours. It is either true or false, 
and with or without prejudice, we do not see 
how those works can invalidate it. We ob- 
serve that a writer in the last number of the 
British Friend, quotes the same passage and 
italicises the same words that we did, to ac- 
count for “the mischievous tendency of the 
labors of the committee” in the Beaconite 
case. The reiterated caution against “ preju- 
dice,” to those who read the works of J. J. 
Gurney, and the charge of “ prejudice” made 
against those who differ from some of the sen- 
timents in those works, have become almost 
ludicrous, exciting a smile at the uniformity 
of this peculiar mode of defence. In regard 
to ourselves we have said before, and we now 
repeat it, that we had no such feeling towards 
J. J. Gurney, while living, nor do we enter- 
tain such feeling for his memory. We have 
never doubted that he possessed those traits 
of character his friends ascribe to him, and 
that those traits drew his friends to him 
in tender affection. But he placed himself 
before the world as a teacher of religion, as 
an exponent of Quakerism ; but as he himself 
acknowledged, not the Quakerism of Penn, 
Penington and Barclay, and (we hope our 
London contemporary will not, as he has done, 
mistake our animus,) we think it savors of 
weakness, to hold up the idea of prejudice, 
whenever those who conscientiously believe 
them to be errors, point out the differences 
between views inculcated in some parts of his 
published works, and those heretofore held by 
the Society, and promulgated by its founders. 
It would be just as reasonable to charge J.J. 
Gurney with prejudice, because he declared 
that Penn’s, Penington’s and Barclay’s deline- 
ation of Quakerism have their defects, which 
he labored to change. The principles incul- 
cated in his writings are open to fair criticism ; 
and it is with some of them we have a con- 
troversy, and not with their author. 

In the letters addressed to Friends, Ralph 
Wardlaw, a Presbyterian Minister, expresses 
the views produced on his mind by the pub- 
lished doctrinal expositions of J. J. Gurney, 
in more sweeping language than we would 
be willing to use. We think he thus writes: 
“The terms in which Mr. Gurney invariably 
speaks of the holy Scriptures, and which it 
is my delight to see him using, are such, as to 


ently 
“The Bible Reading and Mission Meetings of 
Friends,” which has been marked, we sup- 
pose by whoever sent the papers, to draw at- 
tention to its assertions and tone. 
prehend if we give our readers one or two 
short extracts from this article, they will see 
it does not require comment from us. Alluding 
to the departures from the testimonies of 
Friends mentioned in a communication which 
was copied from the “ British Friend” into the 


by the editors,—under the heading of 


We ap- 


11th number of this journal, headed “Whither 


are we tending,” we have the following, (the 
italicising is ours.) 
things to be found among our members have 
not been the result of the Bible reading and 
Mission meeting movement, but have been the 
direct result of the principles of the Philadelphia 
Epistle—how many of the children of Friends 
in Philadelphia have been driven into the gay 
world, let others tell.” 
note is attached. 
principles of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have 
been the ruin of the numerical position of the 
Society of Friends in America. 
it is understating the case to say, that half 
the children of Friends eventually leave the 
Society in that Yearly Meeting.” 


“These and many other 


To this the following 
‘“ We understand that the 


Itis said that 


Speaking of those who it is said “ Fairly 


represent every section of religious opinion 
in our Society, except it be that which is op- 
posed on principle to the progress of the gospel 
of our adorable Lord and Saviour,” we are told 
“They believe that the sophisms of the Phil- 
adelphia Epistle would have had to encounter 
the wit and eloquence of Penn, and the logic 
of Barclay, who would have shown that their 
‘Principle’ did not lead to such conclusions.” 


We may observe that it is not correct to 


say the “principles” of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting have been the cause of many who 
were its members, leaving it; but it is true 
that many have left, because it would not 
sacrifice its principles. 
great fight of affliction because it would not 
give up the doctrines of the divinity, atone- 


Thus, it endured a 


ment and mediation of our Lord and Saviour 


Jesus Christ; and thousands separated from 
it, who might have been retained by letting 
the principles go; and we doubt not many 
have left, since that day, because the Yearly 


Meeting and its branches were unwilling to 
compromise the- principles of Friends. But 
this is no test of the truth or error of the prin- 
ciples themselves. When our blessed Saviour 
declared the mysterious doctrine, “ Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you,” many of his 
disciples murmured, went back, and walked 
no more with him; but He did not retract or 
change the doctrine in order to bring them 
back. Although He told his disciples that 
“wide is the gate and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat; because strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way which leadeth unto 
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life, and few there be that find it,” He gave no 
intimation that He would, at any future time, 
change the entrance or widen the way, in 
order to induce the multitude to flock into it. 


In the list given in this “ Record” of “ Bible 
reading meetings, and mission efforts,” which 
is said to be imperfect, we note a few, as af- 
fording our readers some idea how things are 
progressing. ; 

Hitching. “In the regular meeting for 
worship on First-day morning. The bible 
read five minutes after the time for assem- 
bling.” Scarborough. “The bibleisread at the 
commencement of the meeting; five Friends 
appointed to select the chapters and to read.” 
Saffron Walden, Mission meeting. ‘“ Bibleread- 
ing, teaching address, hymnssung.” Nantwich. 
“On First-day, in lieu of the usual meeting, a 
bible reading meeting.” Doncaster. “ First-day 
afternoon, in lieu of the usual afternoon meet- 
ing, a bible reading meeting ; two Friends ap- 
pointed by the Preparative Meeting to take 
charge of it.” London, Bedford Institute. 
“ Morning mission meeting; bible read, teach- 
ing address, hymns sung.”~ Westminster 
Mission meeting “held every First-day even- 
ing in Friends’ Meeting-house. Bible read, 
hymns sung, teaching address.” Settle. “A 
scripture reading meeting instead of the usual 
meeting for worship on First-day afternoon.” 
Taunton. “Scripture read at the commence- 
ment of the First-day evening meeting.” At 
Bristol, a mission meeting is held “under the 
care of a Friend holding a minute from the 
Monthly Meeting,” wherein the “scriptures 
are read, teaching address; free prayers for 
members of the congregation, hymns sung.” 

We suppose we may, ere long, have a simi- 
lar record of “christian work” going on among 
members here; when our meetings for wor- 
ship will be turned into bible reading meet- 
ings, and our meeting houses resound with 
“hymns sung.” How sadly is our Society 
exemplifying the truth of the proverb: “He 
that despiseth the day of small things, shall 
fall by little and little.” May we be more and 
more joined together, with one heart and one 
mind, to cleave to the faith of the gospel as 
held by our forefathers, which made them, 
and can yet make us, as a city set upon a hill 

that cannot be hid. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForuIGN.—On the 17th inst., the Spanish Cortes, by 
a vote of 191 against 120, elected the duke of Aosta, 
second son of Victor Emanuel, king of Italy, to be king 
of Spain. The election is generally well received 
throughout Spain. A committee consisting of fifteen 
members of the Cortes, has proceeded to Florence to 
present the crown to the duke of Aosta. 

Treaties have been concluded admitting Bavaria, 
Hesse Darmstadt, Baden and Hesse into the North Ger- 
man Confederation. A treaty with Wurtemburg has 
been concluded but is not yet signed. 

The circular of Prince Gortschakoff concerning the 
treaty of Paris in 1856, recites the successive alterations 
and violations of European treaties; among them that 
of 1856 ; and he is unable to see why Russia should ob- 
serve the latter when it has been disregarded by others, 
and therefore Russia disowns its obligation to the limit- 
ed enjoyment of the Euxine sea, and invites the Sultan 
to enjoy equal rights with her. Earl Granville’s reply 
to the Russian circular denounces the right of Russia 
to recognize the European situation as releasing her 
from the obligations of a solemn treaty. It also denies 
that, assuming as true that one of the contracting powers 
considers itself released from a treaty, the others are at 
liberty to disregard it. Instead of any such announce- 
ment, Russia should have inyited the powers to consider 
the subject. Turkey protests strongly against the ac- 
tion of Russia, and calls upon the great powers, parties 
to the treaty, to enforce its provisions. A warlike feel- 
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ing prevails all over England. The Cabinet, however, 
is divided, some of the members opposing themselves 
against a war on the present issue. It is stated that five 
ministers, including John Bright, will resign if Eng- 
land proceeds to hostilities. A Berlin dispatch says: 
In official circles here, a peaceful solution of the Black 
sea question is looked for. It is freely admitted that 
an understanding exists between Prussia and Russia, 
that in case of war they will co-operate. The Italian 
government has declined to join in the diplomatic move 
against Russia. The reply of the Russian government 
to Earl Granville’s letter, was promptly forwarded to 
London. It is conciliatory in its tone, but remains firm 
in the position already adopted. Russia would deeply 
regret the interruption of friendly relations with Great 
Britain, but repeats her intention to act upon the pre- 
vious notification in regard to the Black sea. 

The military operations of the last week do not seem 
to have been very important. The French army of the 
Loire has been increased, it is said, to 150,000 men. 
After the defeat of the Germans near Orleans, the 
French army was advanced considerably nearer to 
Paris. A Versailles dispatch of the 18th says, the king 
to-day telegraphed to Berlin that the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg yesterday repulsed the enemy along the 
whole line near Dreux. Dreux at the same time was 
captured. A communication from Fayre to Gambetta 
has fallen into Prussian hands, from which it appears 
that the supply of fresh meat in Paris has been con- 
sumed, but that there is salt meat for two weeks longer. 
Adyices from Paris by way Belgium, represent the citi- 
zens as tired of war. They condemn the government 
for rejecting the armistice, and demand the convocation 
of the National Assembly. 

The Prussians now occupy all the strongholds along 
the line of the Jura mountains. 

The French appear to be preparing for a last great 
effort to relieve their besieged capital. Armies are to 
move upon it from the north as well as south of France, 
and aid the contemplated sortie from the city. 

The Tours government has published a statement to 
the effect that the German shipping has been nearly 
driven from the Pacific ocean, as well as the South sea, 
by French cruisers. 

It was reported on the 20th, that the army of Prince 
Frederick Charles advancing from Metz, through Cha- 
lones and Troyes, has effected a junction at Rambouillet, 
seventeen miles 8. W. of Versailles, with the army of 
General Yon der Tann and of the Duke of Meck‘en- 
burg, nearer Paris. The French army of the Loire, 
under General D’ Aurelles, is said to occupy an interior 
line, and at the last accounts was still moving towards 
Versailles. The whole number of German soldiers in 
the immediate vicinity of Paris, is now computed at 
435,000. The entire French forces outside the walls 
may probably number 350,000. 

Preparations are making at Rome for the reception 
of the King of Italy. By order of the Pope, every 
church will be closed during the king’s presence.in the 
city. The States of the Church have been placed under 
an interdict, prohibiting the clergy from performing 
divine service, administering the sacrament and the 
rites of burial. 

London. Consols, 9 
1865, 87 ; ten forties, 863. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9kd.; Orleans, 92d. 
Breadstuffs quiet. 

Unitep Srares.— Census Returns—New York is 
stated to have a population of 4,361,708, an increase of 
480,986 since 1860. Corrected returns of the census of 
Maine show the whole number of inhabitants to be 
628,719, a gain of only 119 from 1860. The population 
of Missouri is 1,690,716, an increase of 508,604. The 
enumeration in Kansas sums up 353,478, not including 
Forts Riley and Larned with about 1400 persons. 

The Crops.—The report of the department of agricul- 
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ture for the Tenth month, states that the wheat crop of 


1870 is about fourteen per cent. less than that of 1869, 
which was very large. The corn crop is believed to be 
the best of the past ten years. The total yield is esti- 
mated at 210,000,000 bushels. Potatoes present less 
than the average yield in all the Atlantic States, and 
in the Western States the crop is still more deficient. 
The cotton crop will be no larger than that of last year, 
possibly lighter. The total is estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 3,500,000 bales. The sugar crop promises 
an increase. 

American Iron—The product of anthracite pig iron 
in the year 1869, according to the American Iron and 
Steel Association, was 971,150 tons. In the same period 
the bituminous coal furnaces made 553,341 tons, and 
the charcoal furnaces 392,150 tons, a total of 1,916,641 
tons. 


Lhe National Receipts and Expenditwres—From 3d 


U.S. 5-20’s of 1862, 88; of the 


mo, 4th, 1789 to 6th mo. 30th, 1870, the receipts from 
customs were $2,774,990,382. Internal revenue, $1,- 
488,722,308. Direct tax, $26,659,317. Public lands, 
$189,324,825. Miscellaneous, $198,373,499. Dividends, 
$9,720,136. Premiums, $159,118,950, Interest, $485,- 
224—total receipts, $4,847,394,642. The cost of the 
army has been, $3,926,888,822. Navy, $816,220,316, 
Indians, $122,616,573. Pensions, $221,153,156. Mis- 
cellaneous, #858,154,938. Premiums, $43,096,939. In- 
terest, $1,046,829,756. | # 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 246. In the week 
ending 11th mo. 12th, 249. | 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 21st inst. New York.— American gold, 111}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 113}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1093 ; ditto, 
10-40 five per cents, 106}. Superfine State flour, $5.05. 
a $5.35; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.75. Mixed spring 
wheat, $1.28 a $1.30; No. 1 Chicago spring, $1.35 a 
$1.36; red western, $1.38 a $1.40; amber State, $1.45; 
white Kentucky, $1.65. Oats, 61 a 63 cts. Western 
rye, $1.02. Western mixed corn, 89 a 91 cts. Phila- 
delphia.—Cotton, 16} a 16% cts. for uplands and New 
Orleans. Flour, $5 a $8 per bbl. Red wheat, $1.39 a 
$1.43; amber, $1.45. Rye, 93 cts. Oats, 52 a 55 cts. 
Clover-seed, $6.25. Timothy, $4.75 a $5.25. The arri- 
vals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard 
numbered 3360 head. Extra sold at 8} a 9 cts., a few 
choice 9} a 93 cts.; fair to good, 64 a8 cts., and common 
5 a 6 cts. per Ib. gross. Sales of about 14,000 sheep at 
4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $10 a $10.25 per 100 Ibs. 
net, forjcorn fed. Baltimore-—Maryland amber wheat, 
$1.70 a $1.80; good to prime, $1.45 a $1.65; Ohio 
and Indiana, $1.35 a $1.40. White corn, 80 a 81 cts.; 
yellow, 83 a 84 cts. Oats, 50 a 52 cts. Chicago.—No. 
2 spring wheat, #1.063. No.2 corn, 64 a 65 cts. No.2) 
oats, 41 cts. No. 2 rye, 73 cts. No. 2 harley, 814 a 83 
cts. Lard, 12% a 122 cts. 
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1854, in the 16th line of the middle column, page 
100, Tast issue, should be “1855,” 


MEETING ON BEHALF OF THE FREEDMEN. 


A public meeting of Friends’ Freedmen Relief Asso- 
ciation, will be held in Arch Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, 12th mo. 1st, 1870, at 7.30, 
ry. M. Friends generally are invited to attend. 4 

Joun B, GArRert, Sec. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A competent Teacher (male or female) is wanted to 
take charge of Friends’ School at Medford. 
Application may be made to Epwarp REEvzEs or 
\Cuayton Hatnes, Medford, N. J. 


FRIEND'S BOOK STORE. 
Just published and for sale, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, “Journal of the Life and Religious Ser- 


vices of Wini1AM Evans: a Minister of the Gospel in 


Society of Friends.” A large octavo of 709 pages. 

Bound:in cloth, <5.2) 5). see | 
Do «sheep, . : A : . 270 

Half bound in Turkish morocco, - 7) e000) : 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con-— 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. | 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Josepii Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. - 


a ae 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 


Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. Worra- 
tneton, M. D. ees Oe 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. : Me a 
EE ee 
Diep, at Rahway, N. J., on the 5th of the Eleyenth 
month, 1870, MarTHA SHOTWELL, in the 87th year of 
her age, an elder of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. iS 


eee 


at 
VM ARARAARAROASAAAA 0S SNOPES END 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. es 


